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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 6S7 

A TEMPTING THEORY IN PRACTICE. 

This generation is fond of object-lessons. If a theory is actually in 
practice anywhere it would seem wiser to go and inspect its operation and 
see how it works than to sitdown and philosophize about it or to give a series 
of lectures to prove or disprove it a priori. Here is the plan of Henry George, 
for Instance, which he promises will remove poverty, abolish misery, equalize 
wealth and confer various other boons upon humanity — why not study i fc 
where it is being practised ? Perhaps it is not generally known that we 
have a working model in the United States to-day — an abundance of fertile 
soil, held in common by a sparse population, every head of a family owning 
ten times as much as any one man can adequately till. I allude to the con- 
dition and environments of the Five Civilized Tribes in Indian Territory. 
These men are not savages. They are civilized and many of them are en- 
lightened. They wearsuch clothes as we do, eat such food as we do and share 
in such progress and aspirations. In the Report of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs to Congress it is said : 

" These people have, in a great measure, passed from a state of barbarism and 
savagery. Many of them are educated. They have fine schools and churches. 
They are engaged in lucrative business of various kinds. In fact, so far as outward 
appearances (?o, there would seem to be very little difference between their civili- 
zation and that of the Slates." 

Here we have the requisite conditions for a successful experiment— and 
the experiment is now forty or fifty years old. Here we have a population 
living by industry expended in agricultural pursuits. They do not live by 
hunting or fishing or by plunder. They live by raising corn, cattle, horses, 
hogs, hay, vegetables ; in fact they live much as we ourselves live— 60,000 or 
70,000 people— and they possess 20,000,000 acres of land, an average of 1,500 
acres to every head of a family. The general fertility of the land is indi- 
cated by the desperate fight made by the headlong frontiersmen under 
Payne. Where could there be more ideal conditions for trying Mr. George's 
socialistic experiment ? 

Well, it has been in practice here for more than a generation — almost 
half a century. How has it resulted? It is acknowledged without dissent 
that all members have an equal right to the land, as they have to the air 
they breathe. Does an equalization of wealth ensue ? Has the golden age 
returned to earth in that sacred little imperium in imperio where, pro- 
tected by its treaties and by the army of the United States, the Five Na- 
tions have worked out their own salvation on their own lines ? 

On the contrary, we are ofiBcially informed by the same Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs that the most energetic and enterprising Indians have 
fenced in the richest and choicest lands in immense quantities, and that the 
great majority of Indians are content to work for them by the month as 
farm hands, making no effort whatever to till or even to occupy any portion 
of the land which is admittedly their own. A considerable number of 
farms have been thus seized and held, each ranging from 500 to 5,000 acres 
in extent, and the red aristocrat who occupies the baronial mansion seems 
to have no difficulty in hiring for f 16 a month as many of his partners as he 
may require. On these great estates the crops are raised and harvested 
for him by Indians of the same tribe, perhaps of the same family, and the 
wage-earners do not seem to get any great amount of luxurious comfort or 
even of satisfaction from the reflection that they own as much of the land 
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as anybody. In fact, the Commissioner alleges that thes^e poor laborers, 
working at precarious wages on their own land, which is held in " the grasp- 
ing baud o( moneyed monopolists and powerful and influential leaders and 
politicians," are growing " annually and daily poorer and less able to assert 
their equal ownership and tribal claim— their constitutional privilege and 
treaty rights." 

It seems, curiously enough, that ingenuity and ability get to the front 
in the Indian Territory just the same as they do in Ohio or Georgia. One 
wealthy Creek, residing in a costly home, with spacious barns, stables, etc., 
his ranch skillfully managed, with modern methods and implements, raised, 
in addition to hay, :J5 000 bushels of corn in one season, and fattened 200 
head of beef cattle and 300 hogs for market, his joint owners, who plowed 
the corn and fed the hogs, meanwhile living in huts and cabins, without so 
much as a month's provisions for themselves or their families. 

"Now this condition of semi-slavery," adds the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, "exists in each of the Five Civilized Nations, and grows 
directly out of the holding of lands In common." This conclusion is calcu- 
lated to surprise all champions of the single-tax theory and make the inju- 
dicious grieve ; but the Commissioner goes on to declare that " this is the 
fundamental error from which proceed the troubles which aflSict the Five 
Nations. The practical operation of this system of holding creates au aris- 
tocracy out of a few powerful and wealthy leaders, while the poor, although 
equal owners, are so impoverished as not to be able to assert their equal 
right of property and manhood." 

Such estimate as is possible indicates that although every adult man is 
the possessor of from 500 to 1,000 acres of arable land wherever he may 
choose to select it yet, in fact, four out of five of these same men prefer to 
work by the mouth for little more than their board and clothes. 

Is this the custom of the great millenial scheme i If so, it would follow 
that avarice is more or less beneficent after all, and that, as a lecturer on 
economics has observed, " where everybody owns everything nobody ever 
owns anything." It remains probable that as long as brainpower shall 
dominate, energy and self-denial acquire, and ambition and rapacity attain 
their ends, Socialism will remain a dream which, as Senator Palmer said 
recently, humanity cannot aflord to forego, but which will never be 
realized. 

Bessie B. Cropfut. 



THE DECLINE OF ECCLBSIASTICISM. 

The Christian Church is in the midst of a great conflict. Never since 
the organization of Christianity have so many forces been arrayed against 
her. What certain theologians are pleased to term " the world power" was 
never stronger than it is to-day. No longer is the church opposed by barbaric 
races, by superstitious philosophers, by priests of mythical religions, but by 
the highest culture, the deepest learning, and the profoundest wisdom of 
enlightened nations. All along the line of her progress she is resisted by 
the " world power," which represents the highest attainments and the best 
Ideals of the human mind. 

Nor are all her opponents found beyond the pale. Within her solemn 
shades, robed in her vestments, voicing her commands, representing her to 



